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The Month. 


HE decision of the President to confine his extension 
of the Civil Service Rules to the clerks, carriers, 
and substitute carriers in all free delivery postoffices 
and to some 180 employees in the Weather Bureau has 
both an encouraging and a disappointing aspect. Math- 
ematically considered, itisdisappointing. The number 
of persons in the postal service brought under the Rules 
by the President’s order will reach something like 7,600. 
The grand total of inclusions during the present ad- 
ministration, if all the free delivery offices could be 
classified at once, would fall somewhat short of 8,600. 
During the Cleveland administration, including the 
Railway Mail Service, about 7,300 places in the Civil 
Service were classified. Hence we may take 2,000, in 
round numbers, as the yearly average since President 
Arthur went out of office. Supposing 70,000 places still 
unclassified to be properly subject for classification, 
and assuming that this number is to remain practically 
stationary, it will take us about thirty-five years more, 
at the present rate of progress, to reach the point all 
Reformers are aiming at. 


To confine our view to this one side of the case, how- 
ever, would be unjust both to Mr. Harrison and to the 
Reform cause. The President certainly deserves credit 
for making the extension he has, even at so late a day. 
Moreover, his choice of branches of the service for 
classification, while not that which many friends of the 
merit system would have made, has some strong points 
in its favor. The classification of the Weather Bureau 
gives the enlisted men who have entered its employ as 
observers the protection which they lacked owing to 
their hitherto anomalous status. The new postal classi- 
fication will put an end to such scandals as that which 
was aired about three years ago in the old fifth district 
of Ohio, where a postoffice clearly entitled to free de- 
livery was ‘‘hung up’’ for a time because the postmaster 
had the temerity to plead that his carriers should not be 
appointed exclusively from one political party. In a 








general way, in fact, it may be said that this latest addi- 
tion reaches into a stronghold of the spoils system—the 
‘*home patronage’’ of local bosses. Many of these 
gentry have been able to forego without much com- 
plaint their share of patronage dispensed in Washing- 
ton, as long as they retained their grip on petty appoint- 
ments in their own districts. What the spoils pressure 
has been for these small places may be judged from the 
experience of one postoffice in New York State, where 
there were forty positions to dispense when the present 
Administration came in, and some eight hundred appli- 
cants among whom to choose ! 


There is another and more important feature of this 
postal classification, by the way, which is in danger of 
being overlooked at a first glance. The very fact that 
it involves a large amount of trouble and expense makes 
it the signal for the inauguration of anew policy on the 
part of the Commission, which every Reformer familiar 
with the ways of doing business in Washington will be 
glad to see adopted, and which we understand has the 
hearty approval of the President, Timid persons may 
be frightened by the fact that, with its present appro- 
priations, the Commission cannot pay the traveling ex- 
penses necessary for a proper supervision of the work at 
the smaller offices. If, then, the Commission does its 
full duty, it will have to exhaust its allowance and go 
before Congress with a deficit. This is by no means so 
bad a thing as it might appear to an observer unaccus- 
tomed to Congressional methods. It 1s what every bu- 
reau under the Government is compelled to do in order 
to make any headway with its work. The mind of the 
average economist in Congress—and everybody in Con. 
gress is an economist at times—moves in much the same 
lines as the mind ef the speculator who wanted to buy 
his neighbor’s watch, and who reasoned thus within him- 
self: ‘*He asks a hundred dollars; he expects to get 
seventy-five ; it’s worth fifty; he’d take twenty-five ; 
I'll offer him ten.’’ So, when the head of a Department 
hands in his estimates at the beginning of a session, the 
members of the appropriations committees assume that 
he has asked for more than he expects to get. After 
deducting a fair percentage on this account, they pro- 
ceed to strike off a further percentage so as to bring the 
total, if possible, a little way below the actual necessi- 
ties of the Department. They reason that, if they give 
an officer all he wishes, or even all he needs, he will be 
tempted to spend more than is either necessary or wise. 
If he complains, their uniform answer is: ‘‘ Try to get 
along with what is given you. If you cannot, and you 
are able to convince us at the end of the fiscal year that 
you have done your best, we will see what we can do for 
you in the next deficiency bill.’’ 


Congress, as a body, does not differ widely in char- 
acter and disposition from any other business assem- 
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blage of similar size. It is made up, for the most part, 
of men who have risen in the world by their own efforts. 
They probably represent pretty well the average intel- 
ligence of their respective districts. There are few ge- 
niuses among them, but there are plenty of plain, 
shrewd, hard-headed men, with decided notions of their 
own as to the size of a dollar and how far it ought to be 
made to go. Even some of those who pose on the floor 
and make silly speeches for effect are sensible enough 
when they are out of public view and off their guard for 
awhile. Like other men who have had to fight for 
their places in the world, most of them in their inmost 
souls despise hypocrisy and thoroughly respect honesty 
and courage. Their first inclination is to suspect every 
executive officer who asks for money of harboring an 
ulterior motive, and their needless severity is often only 
an air assumed for the purpose of testing the sincerity 
of the person at whom it is directed. If he quails, he 
is undone. They have no regard for anyone who is 
afraid of them. An officer who goes to Congress hat in 
hand, his tongue faltering and his manner doubtful, will 
either get nothing, or have a grudging favor flung at 
him as alms are thrown to a beggar; but he who de- 
mands what he knows to be his right, with head erect, 
face to the front, and every assurance that he will get 
what he asks for, will compel attention, and, four times 
out of five, accomplish his purpose. 

The Civil Service Commission for several years felt 
its way cautiously, step by step. It was not quite sure 
in its own mind whether it had become a permanent 
member of the Governmental household or was only a 
sojourner by sufferance. There is no longer any excuse 
for continuing this attitude. The merit system is firmly 
fixed in its place. It has repeatedly been recognized by 
both the great parties in their platforms, in their cam- 
paign documents, and in the speeches and letters of 
their candidates. It numbers among its friends nearly 
all the moulders of public opinion whose friendship is 
worth anything, and wherever the rank and file of the 
people have been instructed as to its meaning they have 
gladly accepted it. The Commission has reached a 
point in its career where it can afford to take its place 
among other federal bodies on a footing of absolute 
equality. It is the servant of the President, but Con- 
gress made it such ; and if the President, acting within 
the authority vested in him by Congress, directs the 
Commission to do certain things, the plain duty of the 
Commission is to obey his orders and look to Congress 
—not as a favor, but as a right—for the payment of its 
bills. We believe that President Harrison understood 
all this when he issued his order extending the Rules 
to the free delivery postoffices. We believe he fully re- 
alized that he was putting the Commission to a test of 
its mettle, and that he thought the time had arrived 
when, if the merit system was to gain any headway, 
such a test needed to be made. Mr. Harrison served in 
the Senate before becoming President ; he knows from 
experience how Congress should be dealt with. 


These reflections naturally lead up to others, all point- 
ing to the same conclusion—that in a bold and straight- 
forward course, wholly devoid of bumptiousness but un- 
mistakable in purpose, lies the hope of the future for 
the Civil Service Commission and for the Reform it 


represents. In its relations with successive Presidents 
the Commission must be governed by the same principles 
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as govern its relations with future Congresses. If the 
average Congressman despises the undecided, hesitat- 
ing, half-hearted public servant with whom he has to 
deal, so does any President who is fit for his high office. 
It certainly cannot have been pleasant for President Har- 
rison to have had so aggressive a Commissioner as Mr. 
Roosevelt championing the Reform cause through nearly 
four years almost under the eaves of the White House, 
but in total disregard of where his blows fell, inside or 
outside of the Cabinet circle, about the heads of the 
Administration party leaders or over the backs of the 
understrappers; yet all that Mr. Roosevelt has done has 
been to take the President frankly at his word and treat 
him as any President who honestly believed in Civil 
Service Reform would wish to be treated, and Mr. Har- 
rison must have recognized the fact. We trust that this 
example will not be lost upon those persons who may 
compose the Commission during the coming adminis- 
tration. Mr. Cleveland has avowed himself as plainly 
as ever a friend of the Reform. It is but right that he 
should be taken at his word, as Mr. Harrison was. It 
is only proper courtesy to any public officer to take for 
granted at the outset that he desires to do his duty and 
that he is a man of honor. To assume that he isa mere 
self-seeker and that his professions are intended to make 
the public ‘‘ feel pleasant,’’ is to stamp him a hypocrite 
and a villain. It is an insult which any honest man has 
a right to resent, and which in itself furnishes the world 
with a fair measure of the character of the person guilty 
of it. 


The General Superintendent of the Railway Mail Ser- 
vice says, in his annual report: 

It affords this office great pleasure to state that the recom- 
mendation made in its last report, that applicants for examina- 
tion for positions in the Railway Mail Service be subjected to a 
more stringent physical examination, has been carried into 
effect. Ifthe examining physician is competent and conscien- 
tious, it is now impossible for an unhealthy or unsound man to 
enter the service, and the effect of the change has been very 
beneficial. The best interests of the service seemed to make a 
moderation of some of the rules desirable, and it is gratifying to 
record the fact that upon a proper showing the Commission in- 
variably coéperated with this office in all its efforts in that di- 
rection. 

This testimony comes from Captain White, not a 
politician and a tyro in public life, but an officer of 
large experience, who has earned his present place in 
the postal service by promotion as the reward of long 
and faithful work for the Government. Men like Cap- 
tain White, whose opinion is founded on solid informa- 
tion, are not frightened by the bogy of merit-tests. 
Such men, moreover, have no complaint to make of 
their treatment by the Commission, but find it always 
ready to listen, consider, and act promptly and with- 
out prejudice. It is a pity that Mr. Wanamaker, to 
whom belongs the credit of having promoted Captain 
White instead of going outside to find a party heeler 
for the Superintendentship, could not have shared the 
worldly wisdom of his subordinate, and tried the effect 
of friendly codperation with the Commission instead of 
persisting in a futile policy of antagonism from the 
beginning to the end of his career in the Cabinet. 

Those critics who have been disposed to find fault 
with the efforts made during the late political campaign 
to suppress the blackmailing operations of partisan 
committees in search of funds, because all the offenders 
haled to the bar of justice were members of one party, 
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will probably feel a thrill of satisfaction at the an- 
nouncement in another column that a particularly ac- 
tive Democratic civil servant in Indianapolis has 
been reported to the Attorney-General for prosecution, 
on a charge of soliciting contributions from postoffice 
employees. This man’s offence appears to have been 
especially rank, for there are shades of difference, after 
all, between various phases of wrongdoing in his line. 
It was bad enough for a Republican in the late campaign 
to assess letter-carriers and clerks for the aid of the 
party under which they received their appointments; 
yet the spoilsman argues that “the place owes’’ thus 
much to the party which filled it. Even the most un- 
compromising spoilsman, however, could not find it in 
his heart to justify the collection of a campaign fund to 
defeat the party in power, among the very men who 
have been permitted to continue in their places by what 
he would call the magnanimity of that party. To the 
Civil Service Reformer, all assessments, solicitations, 
etc., of officeholders stand on the same plane, both as 
violations of law and as outrages upon political morality ; 
but the spoilsman may be forgiven if he finds in such a 
performance as that at Indianapolis an element of 
meanness far in excess of anything in the ordinary 
category of political blackmail. 


On strict rhetorical grounds it may be questioned 
whether the title, ‘‘ Views from the Inside,’’ is applica- 
ble to the utterances of a person who is actually on the 
outside ; but the fact that Mr. Edward O. Graves, whose 
interview with a representative of Goop GOVERNMENT is 
printed on another page, was on the inside for twenty- 
six of the best years of his life, gives him a right to 
speak with authority on the question whether it is wise 
for a young man to enter the CivilService. Mr. Graves 
had received a collegiate education before coming to 
Washington in 1863 in search of acareer. He began 
with a twelve-hundred-dollar clerkship in the Treasurer’s 
office, and was promoted through all the clerical grades. 
He was made Chief Clerk of the Treasurer’s office in 
1868, popes Examiner of the Civil Service under the 
original rules in 1873, Superintendent of the National 
Bank Redemption Agency in 1874, Assistant Treasurer 
in 1882, and Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing in 1885. This office he held until his resigna- 
tion from the service in 1889. After such a round of 
experience, no one can charge him with lack of inti- 
mate knowledge of his theme; and his later opportu- 
nity for comparing men and methods in private business 
with those inside of the Government circle adds a 
special value to his opinions. 

Mr. Graves agrees with Director Leech and Assistant- 
Postmaster Gayler in warning young men against the 
lures of public office. He is more emphatic than Mr. 
Leech on this specific point, and less pessimistic in the 
general tone of his views than Mr. Gayler; but his ar- 
guments lead to the same conclusion as theirs—that the 
Civil Service offers no inducements to a young man with 
energy, ambition and self-reliance. He evidently be- 
lieves that the time may yet come when all this will be 
changed, and when a straight course from the bottom to 
the top of the service will be open to the clerk who can 
prove his fitness for successive promotions. His own 
remarkable advancement was doubtless due to his intel- 
ligent mastery of the duties of each position he filled, 
which commanded the approval of his superiors in office 
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even when they were members of another party or fac- 
tion in politics. If anyone would be tempted to dwell 
upon the better side of the public service and ignore 
the worse, it is a man who has thus passed from one place 
of honor and responsibility to another without resort- 
ing to illegitimate influence to promote his own inter- 
ests. But it is probable that, looking back over the 
quarter-century passed in a great Department, and con- 
trasting the fleeting rewards of his conscientious effort 
there with the solid fruits of less than four years of in- 
dependent work in private life, Mr. Graves finds him- 
self wondering how he endured his thraldom so long. 


The retirement of Commodore Folger from the head 
of the Bureau of Ordnance in the Navy Department re- 
moves from a place of great responsibility a hearty 
friend of Civil Service Reform. It was he who, as su- 
perintendent of the gun-shops in the Washington navy 
yard, gave the political bosses their first back-set there. 
Up to the time of his advent, they had dictated who 
should be employed at the yard and who dismissed, be- 
sides interfering with discipline in various other ways. 
Folger promptly announced that there could be only one 
boss in any shops he superintended, and that was him- 
self, Although a Republican in politics, he rebuffed 
Senators and Representatives of his own party with as 
much freedom as those on the other side. It was Fol- 
ger’s success in substituting efficiency, industry and obe- 
dience for partisan zeal as the basis of tenure for his 
workingmen, that encouraged Secretary Tracy to estab- 
lish a registration system for yard-laborers generally, 
and the whole naval world is of one mind on the wisdom 
of that order. 


Illness as a Merit Test. 


HE Boston Merchants’ Association did a good thing 
T when it chose as the topic for the speeches at its 
annual dinner last month the improvement of our Amer- 
ican consular service. The speeches did not result in 
the formulation of any distinct plan for the reform of 
the existing system, but they had a decided value in 
showing that so eminently practical and businesslike a 
class of citizens as the merchants of Boston had been 
turning the subject over in their minds, and were alive 
to the necessity of doing something without longer 
delay. 

The consensus of the gathering seemed to favor some 
sort of direct test of merit as a preliminary to the ap- 
pointment of a consul, and some method of promotion 
which should stimulate consuls to devote their best in- 
telligence to the performance of their duties. The dip- 
lomatic service was discussed in somewhat the same 
way, the theory of the Association seeming to be that, 
if it was worth while for the Government to employ 
foreign Ministers at all, it was worth its while to pick 
out men who would earn their salaries. 

It is a pity that the dinner could not have been post- 
poned til] the present time, so that the appointment of 
ex-Senator Pierce as Minister to Portugal could have 
been made a special text for remark. Possibly Mr. 
Pierce may have certain eminent qualifications for the 
place, for which everyone who knows him can vouch; if 
so, they would be most likely to disclose themselves in 
his application papers and endorsements on file at the 
Department of State. Yet with all this fund of informa- 
tion to draw upon, the only explanation of the appoint- 
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ment given out to the press from the White House was 
the fact that the appointee was a sufferer from a physi- 
cal infirmity which, in the opinion of his physician, 
might be relieved by a winter’s residence in the climate 
of southern Europe. 

However deeply we may regret Mr. Pierce’s affliction, 
and however earnestly we may hope for his recovery, 
all good citizens will feel curious to know what relation 
exists between a man’s illness and his fitness for a high 
public office, unless it be as an evidence of disqualifica- 
tion. We can see why an appointment might very well 
be denied an applicant on the ground that he was under 
the care of a physician; or, on the other hand, we can 
see why, if a temporary errand requiring merely the bod- 
ily presence of a representative of our Government, but 
no work, had to be assigned to somebody, it might be 
made incidental to a journey which an invalid was going 
to make in any event—the Government thus saving a 
part of the expense of sending a separate messenger ; 
but why a mission which, by implication, does not need 
anyone to fill it, should be filled by the appointment of 
a person who is a stranger to its duties, and on no other 
ostensible ground than that he is physically in need of a 
change of climate, is one of the puzzles of politics. 


The Worst Case Yet. 


a" report of Commissioner Roosevelt to the United 

States Civil Service Commission on the investiga- 
tion of a peculiar political assessment case in Indian- 
apolis, has just been given to the press, The facts as- 


certained from the witnesses examined point to a spe- 


cial variety of offence differing from any other that has 
yet come to the public notice. \ 

It appears that the Democratic Campaign Committee 
in Indianapolis found itself, at the close of the late 
campaign, several thousand dollars in arrears. The 
committee had its headquarters in the rooms of the 
Hendricks Club, to which some of its members be- 
longed. County Treasurer Backus, a prominent com- 
mitteeman, spoke to C. J. Dunn, a letter-carrier, of the 
shortage, and suggested, apparently as a conclusion of 
the committee, that the Democratic employees in the 
postoffice—the so-called ‘‘ hold-overs’’ under the pres- 
ent Administration—ought to make up about four hun- 
dred dollars as their share of it. Mr. Backus further 
notified Dunn to request various employees to come to a 
meeting at the club ‘‘ to see what they felt like doing.’’ 

Accordingly the invitations were distributed, mostly 
by Dunn, it being understood that the meeting was 
partly for the purpose of raising funds ; partly with the 
idea that the employees should press one of their num- 
ber, Mr. Lorenz, for superintendent of carriers under 
the incoming Administration; and partly in order to 
meet a Mr. Sahm, who, according to the common talk 
among ‘‘ the boys,’’ had been decided upon as the next 
postmaster. Mr. Lorenz himself, also, seems to have 
been instrumental in inducing the carriers to attend the 
meeting. 

Alexander McNutt testified that Dunn told him of the 
straits of the committee and asked ‘‘if we could reach 
in our pockets and help them out’’; that Dunn ap- 
proached him in regard to making a donation to make 
up the deficiency, the request being made in the letter- 
carriers’ office, but no specific amount being named, 
although it appeared as if about ten dollars apiece 
was expected, McNutt said that he did not contribute, 
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and that he and Dunn had not been on good terms 
since. 

W. A. Balk, a letter carrier, testified that Dunn asked 
him, in the carriers’ room, for a contribution to a cam- 
paign fund. . 

R. O. Shriner testified that Dunn said to him: ‘‘ The 
committee is short some money and we want to know if 
you can’t help to make it up,’’ or something to this 
effect. 

Jacob Methias testified that Dunn asked him to come 
down to the Hendricks Club, saying that there was a 
shortage in the Democratic campaign fund and that he 
was authorized to notify ‘‘the boys’’—meaning the 
Democratic carriers in office—that they had to raise 
some money. 

William Darby testified that Dunn said to him, in the 
street, that the committee would require ten or fifteen 
dollars apiece from ‘‘ the boys,’’ and invited him to at- 
tend the meeting at the Hendricks Club. 

F. A. Lorenz testified that Dunn told him, in the street, 
that the committee was short and wanted the Democrats 
in the postoffice to help it out, adding, ‘‘ What will 
you do?’’ or ‘* Will you do anything?”’ or **Can you 
do anything ?’’ and stating that he expected the Demo- 
cratic carriers to contribute about four hundred dollars. 

C. W. Parish testified that Dunn mentioned to him 
the committee’s need of money, told him to goto the 
Hendricks Club on a certain date and asked for a con- 
tribution, as it was desired to raise about four hundred 
dollars from office-holders. Parish refused to give any- 
thing. 

W. P. Marlatt testified that Dunn told him, in effect, 
that the Democratic committee would be glad to receive 
any contribution anyone desired to give to make up the 
shortage. 

Dunn’s sole defence was a lack of memory. He did 
not remember speaking about the finances when he in- 
vited ‘‘ the boys’’ to the Hendricks Club, but afterward 
admitted that he ‘‘ might have told one or two that there 
was a shortage.”’ 

About a dozen Government employees, chjefly carriers 
with a sprinkling of clerks, went down to the Hendricks 
Club at the time appointed. A number of the ordinary 
members of the club were present, but the carriers met 
in a room by themselves, no outsider except Mr. Backus 
being present. Mr. Sahm was not in the room, though 
at the club at the time. Backus addressed the carriers, 
saying that there was a shortage of several thousand dol- 
lars, and that the postoffice employees ought to raise, 
three or four hundred dollars of the amount. The meet- 
ing, he said, was for the purpose of paying the campaign 
expenses, but no assessment would be made, the men 
being free to give or not. He added that ‘‘ the next 
postmaster was named, and that he was a good Demo- 
crat,’’ and ‘‘ that those that contributed freely would be 
remembered.’’ 

Some discussion followed as to how the money should 
be given, and objections were made at once to giving it 
to Mr. Dunn or taking receipts for it; and Dunn was 
warned that he had better be careful in his behavior lest 
he might get into trouble by coming into contact with 
the Civil Service Law. 

At one time Dunn intimated that he would receive the 
money himself, and again it .was suggested that contri- 
butions should simply he left in a box in the office. 

Commissioner Roosevelt comments on the evidence as 
follows : 
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‘This case seems to me to be akin to the cases of 
political assessments in the Baltimore postoffice at the 
time of the Republican primaries in the spring of 1891, 
and.in the Departmental service by the Old Dominion 
Republican Club in the fallof 1889. In both these cases 
the evidence showed that Government employees had 
been endeavoring to assess other Government employees, 
aside from what the evidence showed against outsiders. 
In each of these cases it was the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, on the evidence taken, that certain Government 
employees were clearly guilty, exactly as it seems to me 
that the evidence shows Dunn in this case to have been 
clearly guilty of directly or indirectly soliciting money 
for political purposes from certain of his associates, and 
in one or two cases thus soliciting them in a Govern- 
ment building. In each case the Commission brought 
the matter to the attention not only of the Attorney- 
General, but of the head of the Department wherein the 
officials implicated were employed, being of the opinion 
that in many of these cases, even where there is diffi- 
culty in securing a conviction, there may, nevertheless, 
be amply sufficient evidence to remove all reasonable 
doubt of the guilt of the accused and to warrant his dis- 
missal from office, it being in the opinion of the Com- 
mission very desirable that appointing officers shall take 
prompt action to punish the wrongdoers themselves, 
wherever they are in Government employ. This case 
and the two cases above: mentioned have, of course, 
many points of dissimilarity, although they resemble 
one another in this essential, all three including at- 
tempts to collect money for political purposes by cer- 


tain employees from other employees of the Govern- ~ 


ment. 

‘In the case of the Old Dominion League, an or- 
ganization composed partly of outsiders and partly of 
individuals in Government employ, an attempt was 
made to collect funds from various employees in the 
Departments at Washington, from the State of Virginia, 
for the purpose of aiding the Republican campaign in 
that State. At Baltimore the postal employees, together 
with some of the employees in the office of the Collector 
and the Marshal, joined to assess one another and to 
solicit and receive from one another sums of money to 
be expended in the interests of one faction in the Re- 
publican primaries. In the present instance a Demo- 
cratic letter-carrier, appointed when a Democratic post- 
master was in office at Indianapolis, but. continued in 
office to this day under the operations of the Civil Ser- 
vice Law, acts as the instrument of a local Democratic 
campaign committee, in the effort to procure political 
contributions from various other Democratic letter- 
carriers, in order to make up a shortage in the cam- 
paign account of the committee. This request is in the 
nature of a reductio ad absurdum of the arguments 
usually advanced in behalf of political assessments. 
Thus the circular sent out by the Ohio Republican State 
Committee in the last campaign requested money from 
the various postal employees in Ohio, upon the ground 
that they owed their positions to the Republican party. 
This was, of course, in so far as these positions are under 
the Civil Service Law, a deliberate and willful untruth, 
and in any event furnished no excuse for the attempted 
blackmail. But the climax of iniquitous absurdity is 
certainly reached when an attempt is made to collect 
money from Government employees by a Democratic 
campaign committee on the ground that, thanks to the 
operation of the Civil Service Law, these same em- 
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ployees have been kept in office nearly four years under 
a Republican Administration.”’ 

The Indianapolis case has been laid by the Commis- 
sion before the Attorney-General and the Postmaster- 
General for action. 


Regulating Promotions. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

IR:—The recommendation of the Register of the 

Treasury that the efficiency records be given a 
much higher relative weight in examinations for promo- 
tions in the Treasury Department, has received some 
passing notice in your columns. It involvesa matter of 
such importance to the permanent interests of the pub- 
lic service that it deserves careful examination. 

About a year ago the President directed that a plan be 
put in operation in the Executive Departments “ for 
keeping an efficiency record of all persons within the 
classified service, with a view to placing promotions wholly 
upon the basis of merit.’’ In pursuance of that order rec- 
ords of efficiency were soon after put in operation in the 
Treasury and other Departments, and competitive exam- 
inations for promotions instituted in connection there- 
with. This system embraces two classes of elements, 
which may be called respectively the ‘‘ academic’”’ test 
and the ‘‘ experience’’ test. 

If it were not for certain conditions peculiar to the 
public service, nearly everybody would agree that the 
best method for promotions would be to authorize each 
head of bureau to nominate from the clerks under his 
supervision those who had proved themselves in actual 

~service the most faithful and meritorious. That, it ap- 
pears, would be the President’s way. ‘‘ In my opinion,”’ 
he says, ‘‘the examination for promotion’’ of clerks 
‘«should be chiefly, if not wholly, upon their knowledge 
of the work of the bureau or Department to which they 
belong, and the record of efficiency made by them in 
their previous service.’’ That would be the practical, 
business way, also. What business man who had not 
lost his senses would think of asking his clerks a set of 
scholastic questions to find out which were the most 
efficient? 

But there is a decisive reason why the business way 
cannot with safety be applied to the public service. In 
the first place every business man has a direct pecuniary 
interest in the success of his business, and all his facul- 
ties are alert and vigilant to secure the best results. In 
the second place, if he chooses to disregard his interests 
and indulge in prejudice or favoritism, it is nobody’s 
affair but his own. It is manifest that the head of a 
bureau stands in a very different relation to the public 
business, and to the employees over whom he exercises 
merely a delegated official authority. Experience has 
taught us that, in the absence of a restraining interest, 
men cannot safely be trusted with discretionary power 
over others. Especially in the public service, where 
the opportunities for extraneous influences, reciprocal 
favors and intrigue, and the temptations to gratify per- 
sonal preferences and prejudices are so numerous, it has 
been found that human nature is too weak to bear the 
strain. It was, in fact, to correct the pernicious evils 
of that method that competitive examinations were de- 
vised. This should be borne in mind in considering 
the proposal of the Register. 

The existing system of competitive examinations in 
the Treasury Department comprises two classes of ques- 
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tions and tests. The first or academic class embraces 
the following subjects, which are given a relative weight 
in ascale of 100, indicated by the numbers affixed to 
each: Letter-writing, 6 ; penmanship, 7; arithmetic, 10; 
accounts, 4; grammar, 7 ; letter-criticism, 6 ; orthogra- 
phy, 7; history, geography and government, 3. This 
class has an aggregate relative weight of 50. The sec- 
ond or experience class embraces: Office questions, 10; 
longevity, 10; general efficiency, 30. The office ques- 
tions are designed to test the competitor’s knowledge 
of subjects pertaining to official duties, and are pre- 
pared in the office in which he is employed. The lon- 
gevity marking is the credit given for his length of ser- 
vice. The efficiency marking is the result obtained by 
the efficiency records kept in each office. The aggre- 
gate relative weight of the experience test is also 50. 

The great merit of the academic test in the public 
service is its entire freedom from the weaknesses of hu- 
man nature, which vitiate the old patronage system. It 
is not swayed by persuasive influences, or by personal 
preferences or favoritism, or by prejudices or jealousies 
or intrigue. Within its scope it determines with pre- 
cision and fairness the relative qualifications of com- 
petitors, and all its processes and results are open to 
inspection and verification. Every competitor feels 
assured that he will be fairly dealt with. Moreover, as 
a public system, it is perfectly trustworthy. This is 
equally true of the markings for office questions and for 
longevity. ; 

The objection is made, however, that the academic 
test does not always justly determine the practical quali- 
fications of competitors. It is claimed that there are 
some superior clerks who are deficient in the common- 
school attainments required, and who are therefore rated 
lower than other and inferior clerks who possess such 
knowledge. There may be exceptional cases of that 
kind, but they hardly give importance to the objection. 
Moreover, the ex sting ratings for office questions and 
efficiency, if the latter were properly made, would seem 
to provide an ample remedy for such a defect. 

A great deal has been unjustly said in disparagement 
of the academic test. It is a common error to treat it 
as if it were intended toconstitute a perfect system, in- 
stead of being a device to prevent the flagrant evils 
growing out of the patronage system. Minor defects 
are pointed out, and then the conclusion is drawn that 
the system is a failure. It must be borne in mind that 
no system which can ever be devised will be satisfactory 
to everybody. The best that can be expected is a sys- 
tem which on the whole, admitting minor defects, will 
be the most generally satisfactory. 

As previously stated, the aggregates of the relative 
weights assigned to the academic test and to the expe- 
rience test are each 50. The total of relative weights is 
thus equally divided between the two classes of tests. 
But the Register proposes to increase the relative weight 
of efficiency alone to 80, and to reduce the aggregate 
relative weight of all the other elements to 20, thus giv- 
ing to the records made by the heads of bureaus or 
chiefs of division a-preponderance of 4 to 1. 

At first blush nothing would seem more appropriate 
and just as a basis for promotions than the efficiency 
records kept in each office, which are designed to com- 
prise a record of those elements of efficiency which are 
manifested in the daily discharge of their duties ; and 
it might be thought that it could be wisely substituted 
for the academic test altogether, instead of merely sup- 
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plementing it. But a serious difficulty is found in se- 
curing efficiency records that will represent, even ap- 
proximately, the real efficiency of the employees. As 
at present formulated, the efficiency records embrace 
five elements: punctuality, 2 ; attendance, 3; conduct, 
2; industry, 6; ability, 12. The numbers affixed to 
each denote their relative weight in determining the re- 
sult for efficiency, but not inthe examinations. The first 
two of these elements—punctuality and attendance— 
can be recorded with a fair degree of exactitude. The 
three other elements, which have an aggregate relative 
weight of four-fifths of the whole, can be estimated 
only; and the last of them—ability—which alone hasa 
relative weight of 12, is not within the scope of a daily 
record of observed facts. Whether the ability of a par- 
ticular individual shall be estimated at 75 or at 95 is a 
mere matter of opinion with the person making the esti- 
mate, and his personal attitude toward the individual will 
be likely to cut a prominent figure in the result. From 
the very nature of the subject it is not susceptible of 
a definite measure, and the record must consequently 
be uncertain and untrustworthy. Moreover, the method 
opens the door to all the evils of the patronage system, 
and ina more pernicious form. For, being made under 
the guise of an official record of facts, which is not open 
to inspection and from which there is no appeal, it may 
be used as an instrument of the grossest injustice, and yet 
remain unimpeachable. In addition to honest errors of 
judgment in estimating an indeterminable quantity, it 
gives an opportunity to whoever is intrusted with the 
marking to reward his friends and punish his enemies 
at will; and one who is acquainted with the people and 
the circumstances needs only to inspect some of the 
records to perceive the outcroppings of prejudice or 
favoritism or jealousy or personal spite. If the record 
is to be continued, even with its present relative weight, 
two things need to be done without delay, or it will be- 
come intolerable—the records must be opened to the 
inspection of all concerned, and some provision must be 
made for appeal from unjust arbitrary marking. 
N. H. THompson. 


The Allegany County Postmasters’ Case. 


|? will be remembered that during the Presidential 

campaign of last fall the attention of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission was called to a circular issued by the 
Allegany County Postmasters’ Association in New York 
State, addressed to each of the postmasters in the 
county, to the following effect : 


Dear Sir :—Ata —~ of the Executive Committee held 
I 


at Cuba, August 12, the following was unanimously adopted : 

‘* Resolved, That the president and secretary are instructed 
to notify each postmaster of Allegany County that the amount 
of contribution to be made to the Republican County Committee 
be five per cent of one year’s compensation.”’ 

You have no doubt received a letter from the Allegany Re- 
publican Committee, requesting that you make some contribu- 
tion toward defraying the legitimate expenses of the coming 
campaign. It is earnestly hoped that you will comply with the 


request. 

This circular was signed by S. C. Burdick, chairman, 
and Clarence Ricker, secretary. The name of M. H. 
Bailey, also, appeared on the letter-head as treasurer of 
the association. 

Secretary Doyle of the United States Civil Service 
Commission was sent to Allegany County to investi- 
gate this case. His report, dated November 18, 1892, 
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but only now made public, says that the chairman of the 
association was a postmaster and the secretary an assist- 
ant postmaster, and that the investigation, though nec- 
essarily incomplete, seemed to establish the facts: first, 
that the association was formed in February, 1892, 
although it does not appear to have been primarily 
designed for political purposes; second, that its officers 
and members violated section 11 of the Civil Service 
Law, which expressly forbids any Government employee 
to solicit, directly or indirectly, or to be in any manner 
concerned in soliciting any assessment, subscription or 
contribution for any political purpose whatever from 
any officer, clerk or employee of the United States; and, 
third, that they also violated section 12, which forbids 
any person to solicit, in any manner whatever, any con- 
tribution for any political purpose whatever, in any 
room or building occupied in the discharge of official 
duties by any officer or employee of the United States. 

‘« By permitting their names to be used as officers of 
the association,’’ says Mr. Doyle, ‘‘it would seem that 
these officers were in some manner concerned in solicit- 
ing from other Government employees; and when this 
circular was distributed in the Government postoffices, 
they, it would seem, violated the section of the law which 
forbids any man to solicit in any manner in such offices. 

‘¢T warned Mr. Ricker that if letters were sent, as he 
stated was the purpose, to postmasters failing to comply 
with the first demand for a contribution, or if the asso- 
ciation itself made a contribution, it would constitute a 
further and more serious violation of the law, since it 
would be done with full knowledge of its criminality. 
At his request I withheld this report until now, to afford 
an opportunity of explanation on the part of the asso- 
ciation, and to enable him to state, if such should be the 
fact, that the action taken directing second letters to be 
sent would be countermanded. I regret to state that I 
have heard nothing further from him, and that I must 
regard his failure to write to me as intimating a defiant 
disregard of the law.’’ 

This case is so plain as to both the law and the evi- 
dence that nothing but unwillingness on the part of the 
prosecuting authorities can prevent its being tried. 





The Spoils System in Municipal Affairs. 


he practice of local office-brokerage in Chicago 


lately brought about the resignation of J. Frank 
Aldrich, the Commissioner of Public Works, because 
Mayor Washburne insisted on having the patronage of his 
department dispensed by the hand of one Jamieson, a pet- 
ty political boss. Aldrich has discussed the matter freely 
in the press. Jamieson, he says, discharged old em- 
ployees all through the public works department and 
appointed in their stead men approved by partisan ward 
organizations. Aldrich was never consulted, and when 
he protested it was in most cases useless. There is only 
one branch which has escaped Jamieson’s influence, and 
that is the city engineer’s office. The engineer re- 
fused to accept for positions requiring special skill the 
men who were sent to him by Jamieson, and Commis- 
sioner Aldrich in every case sustained him. In the 
water, street, sewer and special assessment offices Jamie- 
son’s sway is said to be undisputed. ; 

‘¢ The whole thing,’’ said Mr. Aldrich to a reporter of 
the Chicago Post the other day, ‘‘may be charged to 
the miserable spoils system and the mingling of politics 
with the business affairs ofthe city. . . . And until this 
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feature is eliminated it matters not whether your ad- 
ministration be Democratic or Republican, the result 
will be the same. It may be ‘a little more so’ in some 
cases; but the evil will exist, and such a thing as a 
business-like, economical administration in every de- 
partment of the city service will not be realized. Ifa 
man could be nominated for Mayor in a party conven- 
tion without obligation to the delegates in that conven- 
tion, and, if elected, could start in at once to give the 
city a clean and business-like administration, without 
desire or expectation of serving more than one term, it 
would be possible for him to succeed ; though even then, 
if he were a strong party man, the temptation to use 
his power in behalf of his party at the next election 
would be great. 

“‘It was a mistaken but well-meant order that went 
out to the various departments on this subject, the sole 
idea of the Mayor being to relieve himself and the heads 
of departments from the constant annoyance to which 
he and they were subjected by the daily importunities 
for place; but it matters not who makes the appoint- 
ments as long as the system is wrong. We have all had 
our fingers in it, and it is bad, utterly bad, and should 
be wiped out. Civil Service Reform in its best sense is 
what is needed in city affairs—no machine, no Tam- 
many, no partisanism—and none know this better than 
those who have been through the mill.’’ 

The newly-installed city government of Newport, 
R. I., has begun its career by turning out all the old 
local officers and putting in new ones. The Mews, a 
journal independent in politics, is moved to say: 
‘* With the exception of the Mayor’s admirable address 
and the organization of the two branches of the Coun- 
cil, the new city government started off badly. The 
‘clean sweep’ in the city offices last evening was with- 
out excuse, and in the present spirit of the people must 
prove a boomerang that will come home to the actors 
with tremendous force. Never before has Newport 
seen a city government started out on so thoroughly 
partisan a basis.”’ 





Tributes to Mr. Curtis’s Memory. 


HE proceedings at the George William Curtis me- 
morial meeting of the Unitarian Club in New York, 
on the evening of November 14, have been arranged 
and published in tasteful form for private distribution. 
The addresses, which will be remembered as admirable, 
were delivered by John A. Taylor, Charles Dudley 
Warner, Theodore Roosevelt and George R. Bishop. 
George H. Morse’s sonnet on Mr. Curtis is included in 
the collection, as well as the letters received from 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich and Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

In his recent address in memory of George William 
Curtis before the Regents of the University of the State 
of New York, Charles E. Fitch of Rochester said: 
‘«Critics may vary in their estimates of his literary 
genius—its quality and its permanence—and scribes 
may question the wisdom of some of his political judg- 
ments, but none who knew him will differ as to the in- 
tegrity of his motives, his fidelity to his convictions, 
or the chivalry, courtesy and courage with which he 
upheld them. His manhood is serene against assault.’’ 

New Brighton, Staten Island, is soon to have a 
Curtis Memorial Hall, a fine lyceum connected with 
the Staten Island Academy, an institution in which Mr, 
Curtis took great interest from its foundation, 
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Choosing Police Matrons in New York. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
EW YORK, January 3.—The daily newspapers have 
recently published the correspondence between 
Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell and Miss Ellen Collins, 
on the one hand, and the Supervisory Board of the New 
York City Civil Service Boards on the other, concerning 
the appointment of a Police Matron seemingly in direct 
defiance of the report of the two ladies on the qualifica- 
tions of the several candidates So few persons compara- 
tively, outside of public life, know how the Police Ma- 
trons in this city are chosen, that a brief history and 
description of the process may be of interest, 

Mrs. Lowell and Miss Collins, having an earnest in- 
terest in the success of the new policy of employing 
Police Matrons, and desiring that only women well fitted 
in every way should be appointed, offered their services 
as volunteer assistant-examiners to the Civil Service 
Supervisory Board before the first examination in May, 
1891, and practically drew up the list of written ques- 
tions to be submitted to the candidates. Their offer 
having been accepted, they were present on the three 
days of the examination, during each of which about 
fifty candidates were examined. 

The women were seated at desks in along room at 
the headquarters of the Civil Service Boards, in Cooper 
Union, and were numbered in order as they sat. A 
copy of the series of prepared questions was given to 
each, with pen, ink and paper, and she was told to 
mark the paper with the number given her and proceed 
to answer the questions in writing. — 

The examination paper was as follows: 

POLICE MATRON. 

Number : Date: 


1. What do you cons der to be the duties of a Police Matron 
at the station-houses of this city? Please state fully your ideas 
of such duties as you understand them. 

2. To whom should a Matron report any violation of the Po- 
lice Rules and Regulations ? 

3. What should a Matron do to help a young girl arrested for 
the first time ? 

4. What should a Police Matron do with a female prisoner 
suffering from delirium tremens ? 


5. What should she do with a woman using very foul lan-- 


guage? : 

6. What with an insane woman? 

7. What with a woman about to be confined? 

8. What with one with suicidal tendencies ? 

9 What should you do if you had more prisoners than cells ? 

10. What do you consider the most important part of the 
duties of a Matron by day? By night? ; 

11. What do you consider to be the duty ofa Matron in the 
case of female lodgers as distinguished from prisoners ? 

12. To what institutions should you refer a fespectable woman 
with children, applying at the station-house for aid and advice ? 

13. How often do you think the Matron should visit the cells 
of prisoners? ; . 

14. What should a Matron do with lost children ? ; 

15. Do youthink the Matron should escort female prisoners 
to court? Ae ; : : 

16. Are you familiar with any language besides the English? 
If so, please specify. 

Each woman, as she finished, came with her paper to 
a table at which Mrs. Lowell and Miss Collins were 
seated, and they looked over her paper and questioned 
her in relation to the written answers; also as to her 
motive for wishing to become a Police Matron, and 
about other personal matters which would test her 
intelligence and moral standards. The ladies kept a 
private memorandum of the impression each candidate 
made upon them after the oral questioning. The can- 
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didates were examined also in reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and as to their health, by the regular exam- 
iners of the Board. 

A few days after the examination Mrs. Lowell and 
Miss Collins went over the question papers and marked 
them, passing their judgment in each case upon the 
substance of the paper, modified by their personal 
opinion of the candidate. They also examined the 
application papers of eacn candidate, upon which was 
stated what had been her previous occupation, and 
from this paper marked her ‘‘ experience,’’ which had 
weight in the final rating. 

‘*We made no special inquiry as to the result of this 
examination,’ said Mrs. Lowell to-day, referring to :he 
first test of the new system, ‘‘ but were asa rule well 
satisfied with the Police Matrons who were appointed 
and whose acquaintance we made subsequently at the 
police stations, I am not quite sure of the accuracy of 
the figures, but I think that, of the 150 candidates ex- 
amined, fifty-two were placed on the eligible list, of 
whom thirty were certified to the Board of Police Com- 
missioners, there being twenty appointments to be 
made.”’ 

In August of last year one vacancy occurred, but the 
eligible list had expired, and no examination of candi- 
dates was held until October, when one hundred and 
fourteen presented themselves and the examination was 
conducted as nearly as possible in the same manner as 
the first one, the questions being slightly varied—the 
following, for instance, being new: 

Have you visited any of the station-houses of this city during 
the past six months? If so, which of them? 

Have you talked with any of the Police Matrons as to the 
duties of the office? 

- What are the hours of duty of a Police Matron? 

Should prisoners be treated with severity or kindness? 

Should you be afraid of a violent drunken prisoner ? 

What should be done for prisoners going to court ? 

What could a Matron do to help a young girl arrested for the 
first time? How should she be treated ? 

What should a Matron do in case of the serious illness of a 
prisoner ? 

The class of women applying to be examined on both 
occasions was generally much higher than one would 
expect, in view of the disagreeable character of the 
position. The Police Matrons of this city have, in most 
of the station-houses, very hard work every alternate 
week, when they are fourteen hours on night duty. The 
room provided for them is usually cheerless and uncom- 
fortable, and the pay is not large. There are ten sta- 
tion-houses designated to receive female prisoners, and 
two matrons at each, alternating day and night duty 
every other week. So far as can be judged by outsiders, 
the women appointed have usually done their duty faith- 
fully. What to look for in the latest appointee it is 
hard to say. The final marking of the candidates was 
in apparent disregard of the findings of Mrs. Lowell 
and Miss Collins; the three candidates certified to the 
Police Commissioners as having the highest rating were 
not the three whom they deemed best fitted by natural 
qualifications or by experience for appointment—one of 
them, on the contrary, who was later appointed, they 
had set aside asunfiit. The ladies plainly put their views 
of the matter in their opening letter to the Supervisory 
Board: 

We reported to you 39 of the 114 candidates as those whom 
we considered the most competent, which was a sufficient num- 


ber to place on the eligible list, since there was but one vacancy, 
and the total number of Police Matrons is only twenty, 
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_ Nevertheless, your Board placed 101 names on the eligible 
list, and from this number you certified to the Police Board as 
the first of three receiving the highest marking a candidate whom 
we had declined to recommend; one, in fact, whom we had noted 
in our private memoranda as being entirely ignorant of the duties 
of a Police Matron, and who in speaking to us based her claim 
for appointment on the support of a prominent politician. 

The question now at issue is, what shall govern in 
these cases, where a woman’s oral examination indicates 
her unfitness but her papers seem to the members of the 
final tribunal to qualify her? Ss. E. L. 


Views From the Inside. 


Ill. 

DWARD O. GRAVES of Seattle, Wash., is president 
of the Washington National Bank, of the Washing- 
ton National Loan and Investment Association, of the 
Chamber of Commerce and of the Rainier Club, and 
treasurer of the Seattle and Montana Railway Company. 
Less than four years ago he was drawing a modest sala- 
ry ina Government office in Washington, after half a 
lifetime of conscientious devotion to the public service. 
A representative of Goop GovERNMENT asked him the 
other day: ‘‘In view of your extensive observation and 
experience, would you advise a young man to enter the 

Civil Service?’’ Mr. Graves answered promptly: 

‘* Most decidedly not. I cannot express myself more 
to the point than by saying that I should regard it asa 
great misfortune for a son of mine to accept a Govern- 
ment clerkship. In expressing this opinion so decided- 
ly I speak of the average man. There is a large class of 
men who, through lack of enterprise or of self-confi- 
dence, are bound to be subordinates wherever they are ; 
this class is probably better off in the public service than 
elsewhere. But I have no hesitation 1n saying that the 
great majority of men in the Departments—the bright, 
energetic, self-reliant men, by whom the real, efficient 
work of the Government is done—would be much better 
off if they had chosen some other career. They would 
not only be worth more in a pecuniary way and earn- 
ing more, but they would have a greater sense of man- 
hood and independence—they would feel, in short, that 
they were men, instead of mere parts of amachine. One 
thing I must not forget to say: I have now been in pri- 
vate business for more than three years, and have had 
an opportunity to compare private employees with pub- 
lic employees. The more I see of private business meth- 
ods, the more deeply I am impressed with the ability, 
honesty and integrity of the great body of clerks and 
subordinate officers of the Government.’”’ 

‘¢Is the disadvantage of which you speak inherent in 
public employment, or is it due to some fault in the 
system ?”’ 

‘¢ The fault is largely in the system. The public ser- 
vice does nut offer sufficient chance for advancement. 
The range of promotion for the average clerk is only 
from twelve hundred to eighteen hundred dollars a year. 
He is appointed in the first place at twelve hundred dol- 
lars, and all he can look forward to at the end of a life- 
time of service is eighteen hundred dollars a year. 
Think of it! An advance of oniy six hundred dollars a 
year as the reward of a lifetime of faithful work ! 

‘«*] have often said that our Government pays more 
for poor work and less for good work than any employer 
on the face of theearth. The duties of the lower grades 
of clerks are often very simple—perhaps nothing more 
than mere copying, which any private employer would 
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get done for thirty or forty dollars a month. On the 
other hand, many of the clerks of the upper grades and 
some of those of the lower grades have important duties 
and great responsibilities, which in a railroad company 
or other corporation would cominand salaries of five 
thousand dollars or more. Of course, this cannot be 
changed without a radical change in the law, but there 
is a reform which might easily be made that would 
greatly increase the range of promotion. That reform 
consists simply in placing chief clerks and chiefs of di- 
vision in the clasified service, and filling all vacancies 
in those positions by the promotion of deserving clerks. 
It was a great mistake to leave this important class of 
officers without the protection of the Civil Service 
Rules—a mistake which I opposed at the time, and 
which has done much to neutralize the good effect of 
the Civil Service system. The other day I came across 
a letter I wrote to a New York newspaper on this very 
subject as long ago as June, 1883, soon after the Rules 
were adopted. Let me read you what I said: 

The Cabinet in its consideration of the new Civil Service Rules 
added heads of divisions to the excepted officers. This action 
has caused much comment and some alarm in the Departments 
here The heads of divisions are the officers next in rank above 
the highest grade of clerks. They hold the highest positions 
which the clerks can hope to reach as the reward of a lifetime of 
service. They are almost invariably chosen from the highest 
grade of clerks. and, as might be expected, are the very cream 
of the service. Under the new Rules they may be appointed, 
not only without examination, but without previous service in 
the Department. The whole body of them may be dismissed 
and new men from outside the service appointed in their places 
without violating the Civil Service Rules—indeed. with their 
implied sanction. While the Republican party remains in power 
no such change is to be feared, and the heads of divisions will 
continue ta be chosen as now, from the higher clerks. Aué 
should a change occur in the political character of the Adminis- 
tration they can expect nothing but instant slaughter and the 
filling of their places by political mercenaries. 

‘*Very nearly the results here predicted followed, 
though the changes were not so disastrous or extensive 
as they would have been had the reins been held by a 
hand less firm than Mr. Cleveland’s. So long as the 
Republican party remained in power no harm was done, 
for the simple reason that these places were already 
filled by Republicans and there was no motive for the 
party in power to ‘plunder its own camp.’ But when 
the Democrats came in the whole situation changed. 
Finding these places outside of the classified service, 
they were justified in inferring that they were political 
offices. They began at once to institute changes in 
these as in other places not classified. ‘Trained and 
capable men, who were devoted to the public interests 
and had the work of the Departments at their fingers’ 
ends, were dismissed or degraded and replaced by inex- 
perienced men. In many instances men who would 
have been content with clerkships of the lower grades 
if they could have got them, and who, under the old 
system, would have been compelled to take subordinate 
places, were appointed chiefs of divisions simply be- 
cause there was no other way to provide for them. It is 
to the credit of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration that a 
large proportion of the old chiefs were retained—in a 
number of offices all of them being kept—and that many 
of the new appointees were capable men. It is also true 
that some of the men dismissed deserved their fate, but 
I think that an impartial critic must say that the 
changes made were, on the whole, to the detriment of 
the service. Even where good men are retained under 
such conditions, the fact that they hold their places at 
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the will of superiors opposed to them politically robs 
them of their independence. 

‘‘It might have been expected that when the Repub- 
licans came in again they would restore the deserving 
men who had been put out, but I understand that this 
has not generally been done. The. ‘ influence’ of the 
old fellows had gone or grown stale, and new men with 
fresh ‘influence’ had to be provided for. The tendency 
now is very strongly toward making heads of divisions 
political offices, just as heads of bureaus have nearly al- 
ways been.’’ 

‘«What remedy do you propose ?’’ 

‘¢Simply the repeal of the provision taking heads of 
divisions and like officers out of the classified service. 
If I were to frame a system to suit myself which should 
destroy the spoils system once for all, I would include in 
the classified service every place from laborers up to 
heads of bureaus, excepting perhaps officers requiring 
wide legal knowledge, like the First Comptroller, or 
financial experience, like the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and the Treasurer of the United States. I say 
‘perhaps’ I would except these places, because I re- 
member that the man who won the widest reputation as 
Comptroller of the Currency, and the very best Treas- 
urer the United States ever had, both rose from the 
ranks. I think, too, I could put my finger on men now 
in the service who would grace the office of First Comp- 
troller. I recognize the fact, however, that the time is 
not ripe for so radical a reform as this. But until the 
time comes, when promotion all the way to the top is 
open to the deserving subordinate, I should not advise 
a young man of talent and energy to choose the pub- 
lic service for a career.’’ ; 

‘«Do you favor examinations for promotion? ”’ 

‘‘] do. Examinations for promotion are not so es- 
sential as examinations for entrance, but I think they 
provide the best and most impartial means of selecting 
men for promotion. I applied them voluntarily in 
several offices of which I had charge, and always with 
good results. I made them turn chiefly on a knowledge 
of the law and regulations governing the office and the 
methods of doing business. I found that they furnished 
an incentive to study and discussion of these subjects 
by the employees, and they often brought to light un- 
suspected accomplishments and knowledge in candi- 
dates. I could mention several instances—one of a 
man now holding a high position—where the merits of 
men of fine abilities who had been assigned to inferior 
work were disclosed only by the examination. I think 
the evidence is strongly in favor of promotion by ex- 
amination as contrasted with selection at discretion, 
which is often only another name for favoritism.”’ 


The Business View of It. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
IR :—There is one abuse connected with Presidential 
postoffices which I have never seen referred to by 
your excellent journal, but which seems to me to require 
attention. Under its operation large sums are yearly 
squandered and the efficiency of the service is dimin- 
ished. 7 
I refer to the practice of appointing as postmaster 
some party man who has no especial fitness for the place 
and who gives it at best but superficial attention, leav- 
ing the real work to a deputy, efficient or otherwise, the 
deputy doing the work for pay that he is glad to accept, 
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while the postmaster who does none of the work draws 
what is in his eyes a very handsome salary—more, prob- 
ably, than he has ever before been able to obtain. In 
many cases the postmaster is the editor of a party news- 
paper organ which he continues to run. 

If the deputy is willing to do the work and do it prop- 
erly for a deputy’s pay, why not appoint him postmaster 
at his regular pay, and abolish the higher salary paid 
the postmaster? The deputy can give just as good a 
bond ; he often is required to give this bond any way, 
and is the better man for the place. 

As an instance in point I may say that the first ap- 
pointee under Harrison of postmaster in the town where 
I live was Major M , an elegant Irish gentleman, 
one of the most courtly and beloved in the country, and 
a man of fine character. The whole community was 
grieved at his death. But the Major knew very little 
more as to what was going on in the postoffice under his 
charge than you did, Mr. Editor; and a Democratic 
deputy who can give as gocd a bond as any man in the 
county managed the office to the satisfaction of every- 
body. 

This practice prevails all over the country, and it is 
wrong. What have these gentlemen done, more than 
the rest of us common people, to entitle them to a pen- 
sion for the time being? 

Let the man who does the work get the pay, and lop 
off the useless expense. H. 


Ballots and Voting. 


[* Vermont the corruptionists have devised a new trick 

for ‘‘ beating’’ the secret ballot. The venal voter, 
just as he is about to enter the booth, is given a sheet 
of soft paper large enough to furnish a back for the en- 
tire ballot, and also a hard lead pencil. Inside of the 
booth he spreads out his soft sheet, lays the ballot on it, 
and marks the names of the candidates with his hard 
pencil, which, owing to the pressure required, causes 
the faint impression of an X to be made on the lower 
layer of paper. When he comes out, he hands his soft 
sheet to the briber or intimidator, who is in waiting. 
A specimen ballot, with holes cut through it opposite 
the names of all the candidates for whom the voter had 
been instructed to vote, is spread over the surface of 
the soft sheet; if an X shows through each hole, it is 
accepted as proof that the bargain has been carried out. 

A suit brought the other day in San Francisco has 
for its object a test of the constitutionality of the Aus- 
tralian ballot law. The plaintiff, James Welsh, alleges 
that the law prevented him from enjoying the secrecy of 
the ballot guaranteed by the Constitution, and that 
therefore it is unconstitutional. He says that he is 
partly blind, and could not vote in a booth without as- 
sistance in marking his ballot. A few days before elec- 
tion he attacked the validity of the law by demanding 
of the registrar of votes and the Secretary of State that 
he be furnished with a ballot to prepare at home. His 
request was refused. Hence the present suit. 

The proposal has been made in the Philadelphia 
newspapers that a law be passed so linking registration 
with attendance at the primaries that a citizen cannot 
qualify for voting without having also taken part in the 
nomination of candidates. 

Mayor Matthews of Boston, while admitting the ex- 
cellence of the secret ballot in popular elections, has 
expressed his disapproval ef its use in party conventions 
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or representative assemblages of any sort, where it is 
the right of each delegate’s constituents to know just 
what his vote is. Thomas Coram, on the other hand, 
writes to the Boston Commonwealth suggesting nomina- 
tions by a sealed letter ballot, such as is now used by 
college alumni in electing overseers and alumni trus- 
tees, as a substitute for primary meetings and perhaps 
for political gatherings of a higher grade. 

Harris J. Chilton of Baltimore has prepared a com- 
pulsory voting bill for presentation to the Maryland 
legislature. 


Memoranda. 





ETWEEN this and the next issue of Goop GoveEr- 
MENT the following Civil Service examinations, on 
the regular annual schedule, will be held by the federal 
Commission: At Richmond, Va., January 26; Lynch- 
burg, Va., Saturday, January 28; Charlotte, N. C., 
Tuesday, January 31; Wilmington, N. C., Thursday, 
February 2; Columbia, S. C., Saturday, February 4; 
Charleston, S. C., Tuesday, February 7; Savannah, Ga., 
Thursday, February 9; Macon, Ga., Saturday, February 
11, and Jacksonville, Fla., Tuesday, February 14. A spe- 
cial examination wil] be held in the rooms of the Com- 
mission at Washington, beginning January 17, to fill an 
existing vacancy in the position of engineer and architect 
in the office of the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, 
at a salary of $2,200 per annum. The tests will com- 
prise letter-writing, surveying, mathematics, mechanics, 
designing and construction. The Commission has a re- 
quisition for a female physician for the Indian service— 
a position for which there are now no eligibles. The 
salary is $1,000 a year. A date for the examination will 
be fixed as soon as applications are filed. Circulars and 
full information concerning examinations may be ob- 
tained without expense by application to John T. Doyle, 
Secretary U. S. C. S. C., Washington, D. C. 

—Representative Butler of Iowa has introduced in 
the House bills to make the pansy the national flower 
and to arrange the stars on the American flag in the 
shape of a pansy. 

—Since the publication of the latest printed report of 
the New York State Civil Service Commission on Janu- 
ary 14, 1891, there have been transferred to the exempted 
schedule fifty-three competitive and fifty non-competi- 
tive positions—the latter being the total number of 
places under the Dairy Commission. There have been, 
during the same period, seventeen transfers from the 
competitive to the non-competitive schedule. 

—An effort will be made this winter to procure the 
enactment of a law in New York State prohibiting the 
solicitation of campaign contributions by candidates for 
judicial office, and forbidding the candidates to con- 
tribute. 

—At a conference of the several Civil Service Reform 
associations of Massachusetts, held in Boston last 
month, resolutions were adopted urging the further ex- 
tension of the merit system, the permanent establish- 
ment of the navy yard reform, liberal appropriations 
for the federal Civil Service Commission, and the pass- 
age of the fourth-class postmasters bill and the bill 
for the registration of Government laborers ; deprecating 
the idea of Mr. Roosevelt’s resigning his Commissioner- 
ship, etc. A circular letter was issued from the confer- 
ence, proposing the establishment of Civil Service Re- 
form associations in all parts of Massachusetts, and 
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offering to supply documents and well-equipped speakers 
wherever needed to push on the work. 

—Good Government clubs have been established in 
various parts of New York City by the new City Club, 
which is beginning to fight pot-house politics with its 
own most effective weapon—thorough organization. 

—At the late national convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in Philadelphia, a resolution was 
adopted, ‘‘ That we declare in favor of municipal, State 
and national Civil Service Reform.’’ The !ocal Civil 
Service Reform Association has taken advantage of this 
utterance to get out acircular, to be sent to all the labor 
leaders in Pennsylvania, asking their codperation in 
urging the legislature to pass a State Civil Service’ 
Law. 

—Someone who has counted them finds that there are 
2,394 negroes in the employ of the Government in Wash- 
ington, in positions ranging in dignity from the Fourth 
Auditorship of the Treasury down to messengers’ and 
laborers’ places. The aggregate of their salaries is 
nearly $1,370,624 a year. 

—Among the New Year appointments made by Mayor 
Gilroy in New York City was that of Lee Phillips, to 
succeed himself as secretary and chief examiner of the 
local Civil Service Commission. Mr. Phillips’s term 
continues to be ‘‘ at the pleasure of the Mayor.”’ 

—Probably the first man to apply for office through 
the customary channels because of Democratic success 
is a resident of Georgia. He called at the Treasury 
Department on the Saturday after election, and, showing 
Secretary Foster a letter of recommendation from Speaker 
Crisp, modestly said he would like to have some office 
under the Treasury Department. TheSecretary answered 
that he would place the application on file for the con- 
sideration of his successor. 

—There has not been, by any means, the expected 
rush of postmasters to hand in their resignations to the 
present Administration and thus escape the unpleasant- 
ness of being suddenly turned out by the next. An un- 
usual number seem to have conceived the notion that 
if they conduct themselves and their offices with pro- 
priety, they may stay, and ought to stay, where they are 
for an indefinite period—certainly the full four years 
for which they were appointed. Most of the resigna- 
tions thus far tendered are those of postmasters of the 
third class. The reason they assign for taking this step 
now is that the law compels them to furnish the outfit 
of their offices, consisting of lock-boxes, furniture, etc., 
which in some cases cost several hundred dollars. To 
protect himself from total loss it is common for a hold- 
over postmaster to make an agreement with the most 
prominent candidate for the office, whereby the latter 
purchases the outfit on condition of his resigning at 
once and thus opening a way for the appointment of a 
successor immediately after the 4th of March, 

—The Regents of the University in New York have 
adopted a new system of ‘‘ traveling libraries’? which 
promises to be of much benefit to the people of the 
State. These libraries consist each of one hundred care- 
fully selected volumes. They are lent to those local 
public libraries which are subject to the Regents’ visi- 
tation, as well as to communities where there is now no 
public library but where twenty-five resident tax-payers 
unite in an application. A moderate sum is charged to 
defray the cost of casing, transportation, etc. Certain 


guaranties are required for the safe-keeping and proper 
use of the books, and some other stipulations have to be 
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made in specific cases. The loan is for six months, at 
the end of which period there is to be a general shift- 
about of all the libraries. 

—At the request of the executive committee of the 
New York Civil Service Reform Association, Mr. Parke 
Godwin will repeat at the Broadway Tabernacle, on the 
evening of Thursday, January 19, his address on George 
William Curtis delivered before the Century Club some 
time ago. 


New Books. 


ENRY CABOT LODGE, whether writing or speak- 
ing, is usually polemical. In his new volume of 
collected ‘‘ Historical and Political Essays’’ about half 
of the articles are of this nature. Several of them 
are devoted to the defence of the Fifty-first Congress in 
various aspects, with which every reader will agree or 
disagree, according to his partisan inclinations. One 
paper, however, appeals directly to the sympathies of 
all friends of good government. It is that on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Patronage in Office.’’ The enemies of Civil 
Service Reform make much of the assertion that the 
spoils system is the American system. Mr. Lodge boldly 
meets the charge with a demonstration of the fact that 
patronage is un-American. Patronage in office, he says, 
is no more a peculiarly American institution than the 
common law or the English language. 


We brought the patronage system with us from the Old World, 
as we brought many things, good and bad. Some of these im- 
portations were in their nature suited to us and our new condi- 
tions, and were therefore American. Others were wholly alien 
to our theory and practice in government, and therefore were 
un-American. To the latter class the patronage system peculiarly 
belongs. . . . . 

In this country prior to the Revolution we had the patronage 
system of Sir Robert Walpole, own cousin to the foul and cor- 
rupt abuses of Louis XIV , and of the other monarchs of Europe. 
When the Government of the, United States was formed the wise 
men who framed the Constitution saw and rooted out one of the 
evils of patronage, although perhaps not the worst. They per 
ceived very clearly that Parliament was controlled and corrupted 
in large measure by the bestowal of appointive offices upon its 
members. and in order to preserve the legislature of the United 
States from this danger they put a clause in the Constitution 
which made it impossible for the Executive to corrupt Congress 
by the appointment of its members to office. This makes it plain 
that the framers of the Constitution saw nothing sacredly Ameri- 
can in official patronage. On the contrary, they detected in it 
in one direction a great peril, and in that direction they cut it up 
by the roots. a , ‘ : ; 

The system of patronage in office : is as un American 
as anything could well be, for a system by which Louis XIV. 
and his successors drained the life blood of the French people, 
and by which Sir Robert Walpole and his successor corrupted 
the British Parliament, has no proper place on American soil, 
and is utterly abhorrent to the ideas upon which the democratic 
Government of the United States has been founded and built up. 


Mr. Lodge states the arguments in favor of the merit 
system, and answers those on the other side, with much 
force. With regard to the objection that party govern- 
ment cannot be carried on without patronage, he re- 
marks : 


It is wonderful that men should be found in the light of his- 
tory to put forward such a staring absurdity as the proposition 
that in this day and generation you can carry on parties and win 
victories by offices. Important elections turn on issues that 
affect the great mass of the people, not on the selfish interests 
of the few. In some large cities where a great mass of patron- 
age, municipal, State and national, is concentrated, the caucus 
or the convention, and sometimes the election, is decided by a 
compact body of office-holders, but with these exceptions offices 
are utterly ineffective. On the other hand, if patronage is of 
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doubtful political advantage under the most propitious condi- 
tions, its disadvantages are glaring. To a party at large, as to 
an individual, it is, as an almost invariable rule, a source of 
weakness. The distribution of patronage is simply a distribu- 
tion of factious quarrels throughout a State or a district, and no 
party and no man in the long run ever benefits by it. 

In only one respect is Mr. Lodge’s attitude toward the 
merit: system open to question. He says, in so many 
words, that there is no such thing as the ‘‘spirit’’ of — 
Civil Service Reform, which, in his judgment, is con- 
cerned with only two things—the administration of the 
Civil Service Law and its extension ; and he holds that 
a President is not censurable for emptying and filling 
the offices outside of the classified service for personal 
or political motives. In this, it is hardly necessary to 
say, every believer in the moral, as well as the economic, 
phases of Civil Service Reform will regard him as radi- 
cally and hopelessly wrong. It is something, however, 
to find a Senator-elect as anxious as Mr. Lodge to con- 
tract the domain of the spoils system, even to the ex- 
tent of taking the fourth-class postmasters out of poli- 
tics. When this last purpose is accomplished, Mr. 
Lodge thinks that the use of offices as patronage will be 
practically at an end. 

The biographical essays in the book, dealing with 
Seward, Madison and Gouverneur Morris, are written in 
Mr. Lodge’s usual vigorous and entertaining style. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers. 

That Civil. Service Reform is now recognized as an 
established institution in America may be gathered 
from the crop of little manuals of instruction for can- 
didates, such as have long been a feature of the book 
trade in England. A helpful one is Seymour Eaton’s 
‘* How to Prepare for a Civil Service Examination.’’ 
Aspirants may gain many suggestions from this hand- 
book, although they should use it merely for hints, and 
not as an infallible guide. The preface is calculated to 
give an altogether too hopeful idea of the prospects of 
securing a competence through the medium of a Civil 
Service competition. The following sentences will 
scarcely be recognized asa strictly accurate description 
of the outlook before an applicant fora position: ‘‘ Sup- 
pose that one hundred candidates write at a particular 
Civil Service examination in the city of Boston, that 
sixty-five of these pass the examination, and that there 
are forty vacancies to be filled Of these sixty-five suc- 
cessful candidates, the forty who stand highest are chosen 
for the positions, the candidate, whether man or woman, 
standing first, taking the best position, the candidate 
standing second taking the second best position, and 
so on down.”’ 

Although the copyright of the book was renewed in 
1892, the matter has not been revised since 1889, and 
this makes the department of American geography en- 
tirely obsolete. In his elaborate chapters on business 
correspondence, too, the author totally ignores the ex- 
istence of such adevice as a typewriter. But after these 
defects and a few others are taken into account, many 
valuable suggestions remain. The worth of the little 
book is not confined to candidates for Civil Service ex- 
aminations. It would prove equally useful in preparing 
for ordinary business positions. 

Arthur Hinds & Co., publishers, New York. 

Our old and valued friend the Weekly Bulletin has 
changed both its face and its name, and has now be- 
come the Weekly Review, retaining its bibliographic 
features, but adding also a critical survey of the liter- 
ary field. 
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The treatise on political economy by Professor Charles 
Gide; of the University of Montpellier, France, which 
was first published in 1883, has been issued in an attract- 
ive English dress, the translation being the work of Mr. 
Edward Percy Jacobsen, and an introduction and notes 
being furnished by Dr. James Bonar, Although reason- 
ably orthodox on the whole, Professor Gide is by no 
means slavishly bound to the classical doctrines of eco- 
nomics, and his book is full of suggestive ideas. D. C. 
Heath & Company, publishers, Boston. 

The latest noteworthy claimant to popular favor in 
the periodical field is the Sewanee Review, a quarterly 
of high literary rank edited by the Rev. Dr. Telfair 
Hodgson and published in Sewanee, Tenn. The first 
number contains, among other interesting papers, two 


of historical interest to Americans, on ‘‘ Early Piracy and 


Colonial Commerce,’’ and ‘‘ The Old South.’’ 

The Rev. Charles W. Wendte, of Oakland, Cal., has 
had printed in pamphlet form his strong argument 
against ‘‘State Aid to Sectarian Institutions.’’ The 
text for his remarks is the annual appropriations by 
the California legislature for sectarian purposes, which 
reached in 1891 a total of $275,544, and are steadily on 
the increase. 

In the December Mew Era, a monthly published by 
the Y. M. C. A. of Geneva, N. Y., appeared a clearly- 
written article by A. P. Rose, secretary of the Geneva 
Civil Service Reform Association, on ‘‘ Civil Service 
Reform as a Moral Question.’’ This is a line of mis- 
sionary effort in which Civil Service, Reformers might 
do a great deal of effective work. It is time that the 
religious people of the country were aruused to the fact 
that bad government is the sure concomitant of bad 
social morals. 

Herbert Welsh contributed to the Church Standard of 
December 31 a paper on ‘‘ The Incoming Administra- 
tion and the Indian.’’ Articles in the January maga- 
zines likely to be of special interest to the readers of 
Goop GOVERNMENT are: ‘*Should Immigration be 
Checked ?’’ by George F. Parker and Henry G. Fish- 
er, in the Forum; ‘* Pensions: the Law and Its Admin- 
istration,’’ by Edward F. Waite, in Harper's; ‘‘ The 
Cosmopolis City Club,’’ by Washington Gladden, in 
the Century; ‘‘ Mississippi and the Negro Question,”’’ 
by Andrew C. McLaughlin, in the As/antiz; ‘* How to 
Study United States History,’’ in the Magazine of Ameri- 
can History. 

Public Opinion, which has made a feature of offering 
liberal cash prizes for the best essays on prominent 
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topics, has now announced three cash prizes of $150, 
$1oo and $50, respectively, for the best three essays on 
the question, ‘‘ What, if any, changes in the present 
immigration laws are expedient ?’’ The contest is open 
to anyone, and full particulars may be had by address- 
ing the publishers, Washington, D. C. 

Vogue is the quaint title of a handsomely printed and 
illustrated weekly which has just been established in 
New York City, devoted chiefly to social news and 
gossip. 

The attention of writers for the press who have not 
the time or the facilities for revising their own manu- 
script or marketing it, is invited to an advertisement 
of William A. Dresser’s agency for authors, which ap- 
pears in another place. Mr. Dresser’s circulars, which 
are sent on application, explain the scope and methods 
of his bureau. 








™ SENATCRIAL PREROGATIVE. —This claim of ‘‘ privi- 

lege’’.on the part of the Senators in regard to the 
nominations of a President constitutes one of the worst 
features of the spoils system. It would make not mere- 
ly the Senate but the Senators of each State the masters 
of the President in all appointments to office. The 
Senators would dictate and control Executive nomina- 
tions, without being subject to the least responsibility 
for the administration of the Government. Such a doc- 
trine cannot be tolerated without inviting the greatest 
disorders in the Senate. The legitimate power of the 
Senate, or of the Senators, with regard to Executive ap- 
pointments, begins and ends with advising and consent- 
ing to nominations when officially made. Any other 
doctrine on this subject is outside the Constitution.— 
Philadelphia Record. 








ay ADMINISTRATIVE SysTEM to-day presents the ano- 

maly of filling certain inferior offices by the test 
of merit, and of jobbing out the superior offices as poli- 
tical rewards. If the Civil Service Act is to be honestly 


enforced, the four-year law must be repealed.—O/iver 
T. Morton. 








A CrincINNATI PoLICE OFFICER advances the novel idea 
that each man on the force should be furnished with 
a snap-shot camera to photograph suspicious characters. 








7 Birp OF AMERICA Is not an ostrich. There are some 
things it cannot keep on digesting forever; and 
one of these is venal voting.—Prof. J. 7. McCook. 
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